"1*11 show you a way so you'll never taste it." And when
I looked at him doubtfully, he added, "All the fellows take
it that way. It is one of the things you learn at Harvard."

I agreed to let Johnny dose me, and he took me home to
the hotel and ordered up a terrifying quantity of castor oil
and half a dozen bottles of sarsaparilla. "What's the
sarsaparilla for?" I demanded suspiciously.

"You'll find out," said Johnny, and began, with a bar-
tender's gestures, to shake up a fizz of oil and sarsaparilla.

"Now, toss that off!"

I downed the nauseating mixture and hoped it would stay
there.

"You British are decidedly effete," said Johnny patroniz-
ingly. "Undoubtedly the best blood of England came over
on the Mayflower. The ones the Pilgrim Fathers left behind
simply didn't have the stamina."

"Oh! Didn't we!" Between the kidding and the castor
oil my temper was rising. My eye lighted on the bulky case
on top of one of my trunks. In it was the saxophone Johnny
was teaching me to play. I took the sax out of its case and
blew a wailing note.

"My God, it sounds like a French taxicab," he cried.
(I found out in 1929 that those discordant notes on the
saxophone were the inspiration for one of Johnny's greatest
song hits, "Body and Soul." I took the song to England
with me and later I gave it to Libby Holman in New York,
where she sang it and made Johnny famous over night.)

I glared at him and put all my efforts into what I hoped
would be a rousing rendition of "God Save the King."
I sounded most of the notes, but a few were squeaky and
others trailed off forlornly. The more Johnny grinned, the
more determined I was to play my national anthem, so
I kept at it.
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